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and the ownership of public utilities, and he illustrates his teaching 
with a wealth of facts drawn from first-hand studies of American 
and foreign cities. 

C. R. Henderson 



Philanthropy and the State, or Social Politics. By B. Kirk man 
Gray. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908. Pp. 339. 
The English-speaking people begin to distinguish between 
socialism and social politics, in spite of reactionary phrase-makers. 
The author of a history of charity discovers the tendency expressed 
in the words, the philanthropy of today is the justice of to- 
morrow. At first a little group of charity workers set out to relieve 
distress of poor families, inebriates, prisoners, neglected children, 
sick people, widows, aged, and the ignorant; and they mitigate the 
pain in a small area, making an oasis in the wide desert. But not 
many years pass before it is discovered that private means cannot 
cope with the task, and that an association of self-sacrificing 
enthusiasts cannot perform the duty of a nation. There we enter 
the stage of taxation and compulsion, although the word compulsion 
applies only to a besotted or belated minority ; for when the national 
reason is convinced and the national will is fixed little stress of 
governmental force is required to secure assent and obedience of 
all. The public-health authorities drill the people in wholesome 
habits; relief societies pass into poor law, and poor law gives place 
to social insurance. This volume furnishes ample illustrations of 
this tendency. 

C. R. Henderson 



Primary Elections- By C. Edward Merriam. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. xi-f-308. 
This little book is another evidence that the political scientists 
in our large universities are interesting themselves in the practical 
questions of government; and none of these questions is more im- 
portant than the establishment of constitutional government for 
political parties. The book is a study of the history and tenden- 
cies of primary-election legislation. Its author states well its 
purpose, "to trace the development of the legal regulations of party 
primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up the general tend- 
encies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the disputed 
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points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions in 
regard to our nominating machinery." The historical treatment 
is chronologically arranged, the period being divided into four 
divisions for as many chapters — 1866 to 1880, 1880 to 1890, 1890 
to 1899, 1899 to 1908. Another chapter is given to the interpreta- 
tion of primary laws by the courts, while the last two chapters are 
devoted to the practical workings of the direct primary and to a 
summary and conclusions. 

The author has done his work well. He traces the history of 
the nominating process through its several stages — the legislative 
caucus, the unregulated convention, the slightly regulated con- 
vention, the completely regulated convention, and the direct- 
primary election — first local and later general, first optional and 
later mandatory. The friends of social and political progress will 
be encouraged by even a cursory reading of the book. Whether 
the direct primary is the best and the final form that the nomina- 
tion process will ultimately take, the author is not able to state 
with authority. On this point he says that "the direct primary has 
justified neither the lamentations of its enemies nor the prophecies 
of its friends." In fact the whole book shows the need of more 
complete data. In his observations the author is conscious of 
this fact, as he frequently uses such expressions as, "It seems 
to be generally conceded," etc. This lack of data is no fault of Dr. 
Merriam, as the subject-matter of his book shows that he was 
quite industrious in gathering material. What is meant by the 
suggestion is that either adequate data on the subject of political 
parties and primary elections do not exist, or if so, they have 
never been collected. No better illustration could be offered than 
this little book affords, of the imperative need of the Carnegie 
Foundation creating a Department of Political Science, one of 
whose missions would be the collection of material and data bearing 
on parties, conventions, and primaries, as was recommended by 
the American Political Science Association at its meeting at 
Madison in December, 1907. 

The book seems to be almost free of errors. In speaking of 
the method of framing the platform since the adoption of the 
direct primary, he says of the South that "the platforms are made 
by the candidates themselves during the progress of the campaign" 
(p. 80). As a matter of fact the candidates do not frame the 
platforms in any southern state of which the reviewer has knowl- 
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edge. He is certain that the state convention formulates and 

promulgates the platform in Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, 
and Mississippi. The convention's authority to do this in the first 

four states is based on practice; in the case of Mississippi it is 
based on law. 

J. H. Reynolds 
University of Arkansas 



Modern Constitutions. A Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Countries of the World, 
with Historical and Bibliographical Notes. By Walter 
Fairleigh Dodd. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. Two vols. Pp. 
xxiii+351 ; xiv+334. Price $5.42 postpaid. 
The twenty-two countries whose fundamental laws are included 
in these volumes are the Argentine Nation, Australia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson published his book on The State Norway was joined 
to Sweden in personal union, Russia was still an autocracy, Japan 
was just taking on western ways, while the commonwealth of 
Australia was non-existent, and Canada, well, nobody thought of 
including her in the family of countries whose constitutions were 
worth studying. 

In preparing for the publication of a work of this kind the editor 
was confronted by two important questions, the documents to be 
included and the amount of historical and explanatory notes to be 
given. Considered as a collection of national constitutions there is 
little to be said in criticism upon Mr. Dodd's selections. Certainly 
no really important country with an established constitution has 
been omitted, unless England be considered as such. The reason 
given by the editor for excluding this country — that her "national 
are only to a small extent embodied in constitutional documents," 
which are readily accessible to American readers — must be accepted 
as sufficient. Portugal and Denmark seem to be rated as insignifi- 
cant countries, but the editor has seen fit to include their constitu- 
tions. One may be pardoned for asking whether the space occupied 
by these, and perhaps a little in addition, might not more profitably 



